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Anaconda’s Aluminum 
Project Approved by DPA 


Defense Production Administrator 
Manly Fleischmann announced last 
week that the plan of Anaconda Copper 
Co. to build an aluminum plant at Kal- 
ispell, Mont., has been approved. Objec- 
tions raised by Oscar Chapman of In- 
terior and the Justice Department have 
been overruled. The entrance of Ana- 
conda into the primary aluminum field 
had been blocked for a time because the 
objectors felt it would “not encourage 
competition.” 

Sharply increased military require- 
ments for aluminum have made the ex- 
pansion program more urgent than ever, 
Mr. Fleischmann said. The growing 
needs for aluminum have resulted in 
part from the plan to expand the Air 
Force to 143 groups. 

Another factor leading to the accept- 
ance of Anaconda’s plan is that the 
Government will not have to provide 
any loans or guarantees to get the proj- 
ect into operation. Government aid will 
consist of providing the company with 
a certificate of necessity for fast amorti- 
zation and making power available from 
the Hungry Horse Dam, near Kalispell. 

In announcing Anaconda’s intention of 
entering the aluminum business, Cor- 
nelius F. Kelley, chairman, said his com- 
pany plans to take over Harvey Machine 
Co.’s commitments to build a plant at 
Kalispell. Harvey Machine will have a 
small minority interest in the venture, 
he revealed. Initial plans called for the 
construction of a three-potline alumi- 
num plant to produce 72,000 tons of 
ingots annually. The cost is expected to 
exceed $40,000,000. 

e 


Zine Ore Loan by DMPA 

The MacArthur Mining Co., zinc ore 
producer operating near Baxter Springs, 
Kansas, has obtained a loan of $45,000 
from the Government to expand produc- 
tion from its present rate of 325 tons of 
ore a day to 650 tons. The company will 
repay the advance at the rate of $16 on 
each of the 250 tons of zinc concentrates 
produced by the new facilities each 
month until the advance is liquidated. 


Steel Rate at 104.9% 


Steel output for the week was esti- 
mated at 104.9% of capacity, a new high. 





Foreign Lead Price Remains Unsettled— 
Strong Situation in Copper Continues 


Consumers were convinced that the easier price situation in foreign lead will 
enable them to increase their purchases abroad at the ceiling level imposed by OPS. 
A similar situation does not prevail in copper. Zinc has been easier in the European 
markets, but steady to firm elsewhere. The RFC continues to offer tin at $1.03 to 
consumers, but threatens to further restrict consumption. Consumers want more tin, 
even at prices well above those named by the authorities in Washington. Cadmium 
supply has eased and restrictions on use may be modified again. 





Copper 

Sales of copper for December ship- 
ment to domestic consumers have in- 
creased to 91,200 tons. The price situa- 
tion was unchanged, with domestic 
copper at 24i4c., Valley, and foreign at 
27hc., fas. New York equivalent. 

Direct defense and defense-related 
production will absorb 60% of the avail- 
able supply of copper in the first quarter 
of 1952, according to Manly Fleisch- 
mann, head of DPA. 

In commenting on the copper situa- 
tion, Louis S. Cates, chairman of Phelps 
Dodge, declared that supply in this coun- 
try has been curtailed because of the 
confused price situation (see page 7). 
“Scrap is not moving freely,” he said, 
“presumably in the hope, if not expecta- 
tion, that the 244¢c. price will sooner or 
later rise to higher levels. Moreover, the 
OPS pricing schedules for copper and 
copper-alloy scrap tend to favor the in- 
got makers as against the refineries.” 

Copper imports of the United States in 
October and the ten months ended Oc- 
tober, in tons: 


Oct Jan.-Oct 

1951 1951 
Ore, matte, etc. (a) 10,261 87,119 
Blister (a) 9.980 125,871 
Refined copper 23,641 193,641 


Totals “Bssz “6631 
(a) Copper content 
Exports of refined copper in October 
amounted to 8,949 tons, making the ten- 
months’ total 101,576 tons. 


Lead 

Interest centered in the foreign section 
of the lead market. The British authori- 
ties purchased a fair tonnage of Mexican 
lead for second quarter shipment on the 
basis of 19c. per pound. It has been 
known in market circles that the British 
were ready to buy but declined to pay 
more than 19c. Canadian lead was pur- 
chased for consumption here on the 19c. 
basis, duty, if any, for account of the 





buyer. The industry believes that the 
import duty will come off early next 
year. 

On nearby business, Mexican pro- 
ducers quote 21c. per !b., f.a.s. Gulf ports. 

The domestic market was unchanged. 
Sales for the week totaled 1,762 tons. 
Consumers again asked for excessively 
large tonnages of lead for allocation in 
January 

The strike at the Herculaneum smelter 
continues. 

After March 1, battery manufacturers 
will be allowed by NPA to produce only 
as many automobile batteries monthly 
as they manufactured in the like period 
of 1951. Production will be restricted to 
five standard types. 


Zine 

Despite cutbacks in products contain- 
ing zinc, demand for the metal remains 
active. The domestic quotation was firm 
on the basis of 19c. per lb. for Prime 
Western, East St. Louis. 

Mexican zinc was unchanged at 29c. 
to 30c. per lb. on the ordinary grade, 
f.a.s. Gulf ports. 

Development of projects at Ana- 
conda’s properties in Montana will not 
enly enable the company to maintain 
its position as a major copper producer, 
but will, without any doubt, enable it 
to become the greatest producer of zinc 
in the United States, according to Cor- 
nelius F. Kelley, chairman of Anaconda. 


Antimony Ore 
The recent rise in the ceiling price of 
antimony metal to the basis of 50c. per 
pound, carload lots, in bulk, f.o.b. point 
of shipment, caused OPS to free domes- 
tic ore from the general price freeze. In 
effect, this move permits domestic pro- 
ducers of ore to market their product at 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Kennecott Sales Corporation 


Producers and Sellers of 
Electrolytic Copper 
Chino Fire Refined Copper (K.C.M.) 
Braden Fire Refined Copper («x«x) 
Molybdenite 


Offices 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





Producers and Sellers of 
COPPER « ZINC * LEAD 
SILVER ¢ ANTIMONIAL LEAD ¢ ALUMINUM ALLOY INGOT 
SOLDER « METAL POWDERS e COPPER SHOT 
SELENIUM e TELLURIUM e ZINC DIE CAST ALLOY 





Importers and Sellers of 
PIG TIN 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 
Battery Plates, Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material, Automobile Radiators and 
Aluminum Scrap. 
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E&MJ Meta! and Mineral Markets is published 
each Thursday with a daily quotation for copper, 
ead, zinc, tin, and silver. Commodities that change 
price infrequentiy are quoted at weekly or monthly 
intervals, according to their importance. Official 
weekly and calendar weekly averages, also monthly 
averages, are published for copper, lead, zinc, tin, 
and silver in the United States market 





Manganese Ore Needs to 
Expand, Committee Told 


Methods of stimulating the production 
of manganese ore to keep pace with 
rapidly expanding defense needs were 
discussed at the first meeting of the 
Industry Advisory Committee for Man- 
ganese to the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency 

Meeting in Washington at the in- 
vitation of Jess Larson, DMPA admin- 
istrator, the committee advised the 
Government on its program to increase 
manganese production, both domestic 
and foreign. Tom Lyon, director of 
DMPA’s Program Development Divi- 
sion, is chairman of the committee. 

Industry officials were advised of pro- 
jected requirements through the cur- 
rently scheduled mobilization program 
and invited to offer suggestions for plans 
which will lead to expanding present 
mining facilities and opening of new 
sources of supply, principally abroad. 

Howard I. Young, deputy administra- 
tor of DMPA, told the meeting that it is 
essential to keep the stockpile of man- 
ganese at a high level while seeing to it 
that every segment of industry is kept 
going at capacity. If this is to be accom- 
plished, he said, every possible source 
of economically feasible manganese ore, 
both in this country and abroad, must 
be developed to its fullest extent. 

The committee agreed that a major 
problem facing the output of manganese 
ore in foreign countries is the transpor- 
tation difficulties of getting the ore from 
mines in the interior to ports where it 
can be shipped to the United States. 

Other matters on the agenda con- 
cerned the relation between present 
price of ore and prices of ferro-alloys. 





The situation has been aggravated by 
the general downward trend of the 
manganese content of the ores received. 
On lower-grade ores the unit cost of 
freight and manufacture are increased 

Committee members attending the 
meeting were: 

P. G. Spillsbury, consulting engineer 
for the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; 
Paul S. Killian, vice president, and I. D 
Sims of the Bethlehem Steel Co.; Robert 
H. Cromwell, vice president of the 
Electro Manganese Corp.; Andrew Leith, 
vice president, and Russell N. Ward of 
E. J. Lavino & Co., Philadelphia; J. J 
Grady, Pacific Northwest Alloys, Inc., 
Spokane, Washington; Fred S. Hagger- 
son, Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., 
New York; and Robert M. Lloyd, vice 
president of the United States Steel Co 


Retires from Phelps Dodge 

John Paul Dyer, vice president and 
director of the Phelps Dodge Refining 
Corp., subsidiary of Phelps Dodge Corp., 
will retire Dec. 31, 1951. Prior to joining 
Phelps Dodge in 1929, Mr. Dyer was with 
Chile Copper, at Chuquicamata, Chile 
He was in charge of construction of the 
El Paso copper refinery which Nichols 
built in 1930, and a consultant in the 
construction of the Montreal refinery of 
Noranda. 

. 


Rhodesian Chrome Ore 

Production of chrome ore in Southern 
Rhodesia during the eight months ended 
August totaled 231,181 tons, which com- 
pares with 205,228 tons in the same pe- 
riod last year, the Chamber of Mines 
reports. 





Over-Ceiling Contracts 
For High-Cost Copper 


In a move to maintain maximum do- 
mestic copper production, the Govern- 
ment announced last week that it is 
ready to negotiate over-ceiling contracts. 

Jess Larson, administrator of the De- 
fense Materials Procurement Agency, 
said the action is necessary to maintain 
the domestic production of copper at its 
present level because certain producers 
are unable to operate under the existing 
ceiling price due to their high costs. 

The present ceiling price on domestic 
copper is 2444¢ a pound 

Mr. Larsson said that his agency is ne- 
gotiating over-ceiling agreements with 
operators of nine mines whose annual 
output is approximately 16,000 tons 

“These operators have indicated that 
without price relief they would have to 
cease production,” Mr 
face of the critical copper shortage and 
the tremendous amount of the 
needed in our defense production, I 
think it is in the best interests of the 
nation to do everything within reason 
to keep these mines in operation.” 

Mr. Larson stressed that only mines 
now in operation will be involved. Each 
individual case will be carefully ana- 
lyzed and the over-price granted will 
be the amount considered necessary to 


Larson said. “In 


metal 


maintain production 

The period covered by the agreements 
will vary according to each mine's in- 
dividual circumstances, but the maxi- 
mum period will be three years. The 
mines will be subject to review by a 
requirement that they report operating 
data to DMPA every six months, or less 





United States and Foreign Copper Statistics 
(Copper Institute) 


Latest domestic and foreign copper statistics, exclusive of Russia and several 
countries of lesser importance, in short tons, are summarized in the following table 


United States 


Production 
Crude, primary 
Crude, secondary 
Totals 
Refined . 
Deliveries, refined 
Stock at end, refined 


(a) 125,286 


Oct Nov Jan.-Nov 

1951 1951 1950 1951 
85,778 80,938 854,530 882.252 
_ 2,118 1,975 111,702 

87,896 J 966, oo 
104,148 / 1,161, 
1,251 B40 

78,192 51,805 


Outside United States 


Production 


Crude, primary 
Crude, secondary 


Deliveries, refined 
Stock at end, refined 


122,543 
490 


123,033 
115,825 
89,495 
170,477 
(a) Includes tonnages of copper delivered to U. S. consumers from Government stocks 
(b) Includes deliveries to consumers at foreign ports 


Oct 

1951 1950 

1,236,057 
10,983 


1,247,040 
1,030,114 
822,962 
137,096 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quoatati 


holesale lots, f.o.b. New 





cover 


York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM-—Per lb., base price, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 30 lb. ingot, 99% plus, 
19c., in pigs, 18c. 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 194c.; 99.8% ,20c.; 
99.85%, 21c.; 99.9%, 22c. 


ANTIMONY —Per lb., 994% grade: 


Domestic 
Bulk (b) 
Laredo 


50.000 
50.000 
50.000 
50.000 


Domestic 
Boxed (a) 
New York 


13 53.350 
4. --. 83.350 
15 . 53.350 
17 --- 53.350 
18 . . 53.350 50.000 
Dec. 19 ‘ coves 58.350 50.000 
(a) Boxed (224 lb.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 


less than carload. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH-—Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 


CADMIUM — Per lb., wholesale quan- 
tities delivered: 
Commercial Special 
Sticks (a) Shapes 
2.55 $2.80 
2.55 2.80 
2.55 2.80 
2.55 2.80 
2.55 2.80 
2.55 2.80 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per Ib., in ton lots, cast 
in slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per lb., 97 percent 
grade, spot, $1.12; contract $1.07 per lb. 
(Usually sold as chrome-metal.) 


COBALT — Per Ib., rondelles or gran- 
ules, in 500 to 600 Ib. containers, $2.40; 
in 100 Ib. containers, $2.42; less than 100 
lb. containers, $2.47. Prices f.o.b. N. Y. 
or Niagara Falls, freight collect. Effective 
Oct. 1, 1951. 


COLUMBIUM —No quotation. Pricing 
under prevailing conditions “subject to 
special terms.” 


GERMANIUM-—Per lb. $180. 


INDIUM — Per oz. troy, 99.9 percent 
pure, $2.25. 


IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $200, sponge 
or powder. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $9.85@$11, 
depending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per lb., f.0.b. pro- 
ducer’s plant, ingots (4x6 in.), 99.8 per- 
cent, carload lots, 244c.; 100 lb. or more, 
Lel., 264c. Extruded sticks, carload lots, 
324c.; 100 Ib. or more, l.c.l. 344c. 


MANGANESE -— Per |b. Minimum 96 





percent Mn, maximum 2 percent iron, 
carload lots, bulk, 29c.; packed in cases, 
35ac. 

Electrolytic manganese 99.9 percent 
Mn, 28c., carload lots. 


MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99 percent 
$3.00. 

NICKEL — Per lIb., electrolytic cath- 
odes, f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract 
price, 564c. U.S. import duty included. 
Nickel oxide sinter, 529c. per lb. of 
nickel content, f.o.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $200, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $24. 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, $90 on 
wholesale lots; $93 on sales to consum- 
ers. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 Ib., 
$212@$215. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$20@$25, as to quantity. 


RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM~—Per oz. troy, $90@$93. 


SELENIUM — Per Ib. $3.00@$3.50 for 
black, powdered, 99.5 percent pure. 


SILICON — Per lb., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 20c. 


SODIUM — Per Ib., carload lots, in 
drums, 164c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 

TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$160.60 for rod; sheet, $143. Discounts 
on volume business. 


TELLURIUM ~— Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM ~— Per Ib., $12.50. 
TITANIUM ~— Per Ib., 96@98%, $5. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 988 percent 
minimum, 1,000 Ib. lots, $6.00, Hydrogen 
reduced tungsten, 99.9 percent plus 
$7.75. Ceiling prices effective May 7. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., powder, $7 to 
$8, according to quantity. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” of 
20 Ib., unless otherwise stated. 

ANTIMONY ORE — Per unit of anti- 
mony contained, 50 to 55 percent, $5.50@ 
$5.75; 58 to 60 percent $5.75@$6.00; 60 
to 65 percent, $6.75@$7.00. Nominal. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit of BeO 
contained 10 to 12% f.o.b. mine, Colo- 
rado, nominal. North Carolina, $34@$37. 


Imported ore, basis 10% BeO, $34@ 








$36.50 per unit, c.i.f. U.S. ports. 


CHROME ORE —Per long ton, dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guarantees 
are not met, f.o.b. cars New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, etc. 

Indian and Rhodesian: 

48% Cry2Oz, 3 to 1 ratio, 

lump 

48% Cry,Oz3, 2.8 to 1 ratio 

48% CreOz3, no ratio 
South African (Transvaal) : 

48% Cr Oz, no ratio 

44% CreQOz3, no ratio 
Turkish: 

48% CreOz3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump... ..$53@$54 
Brazilian: 

44% CroOz3, 2.5 to 1 ratio, lump... (a) $32.00 

(a) Nominal. 


COBALT ORE-—Per lb. of cobalt con- 
tained, $1.35@$1.45, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 
depending on grade. 


IRON ORE—Per long ton, Lower 
Lake ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51} percent 
iron, $8.30. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$8.55. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 514 percent iron, 
$8.45. Old Range, bessemer, $8.70. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furnaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 15c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports; nearby business 17c. plus 


Brazilian, 68 to 69% per unit, 25@26c., 
c.if. Atlantic ports. Nominal. 


MANGANESE ORE-—Uncertainty over 
the outcome of wage negotiations in the 
steel industry slowed business. Indian 
ore was unsettled at $1.20 to $1.25 per 
long ton unit of Mn, c.i.f, U.S. ports, duty 
extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby posi- 
tions. 


On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources the quotations are nom- 
inal at 90 to 95c., c.i.f. duty extra. 


Chemical grades, per ton, coarse or 
fine, minimum 80 percent MnOs, Bra- 
zilian or Cuban, carloads, in barrels, 
$65@$70. Javan or Caucasian, 85 percent 
minimum, $75@$80. Domestic 70 to 72 
percent, $45@$50, f.o.b. mines. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per Ib. of 
contained MoSe, 90% concentrate, 60c., 
f.0.b. mines. 


TANTALUM ORE — Per lb. TaoOs, 
$2.00@$2.50 for 56@60% concentrate. 


TITANIUM ORE — Per gross ton, 
ilmenite, 56 to 59 percent TiO, f.o.b 
Atlantic seaboard, $16@$18, nominal. 

Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 54@6ic., nominal. 


(Continued on page 6) 











FOUN 8 seer en, weineeeties 


trotes * Mixed Tungsten Ores * Tungsten Teil- 
ings, Scrap, Tips, Grindings * Tin Concentrotes 
THW — Tin Dross, Tin Furnece Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ Spec 


* Tungsten Solts, Tungsten Powder * Tungsten 
ANTIMONY Rods ond Wires * Tin ingots, Tin Oxides, Tin 
Chierides. 


233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
Plont: Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Cable Address: 
WAHCHANG NEW YORK 

















E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


CHROME ORES 
MANGANESE ORES 
IRON ORES 














ORES + METALS 
ALLOYS 


DV elypp Brothers Sus 


70 PINE STREET - NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-1313 Cables: PHIBRO, N. Y. 


G 


SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE Soe ro 
SERVICE AND QUALITY es 








ELECTROLYTIC 
COPPER 
Metal Department 


BACHE & CO. 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone Digby 4-3600 








C. G. TRADING CORP. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MANGANESE CHROME 
FLUORSPAR KYANITE 
MICA ILMENITE 


United States and Canadian Agents for 
B. N. Elias & Co. Ltd. 








AYRTON METAL COMPANY 


WOLFRAM — MANGANESE — CHROME — ANTIMONY ORES 
PLATINUM— GOLD— SILVER 
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Metallic Ores 
(Continued from page 4) 


TUNGSTEN ORE —Per short ton unit 
of WOs, domestic concentrates of known 
good analysis, basis 60%: Ceiling price 
established at $65, effective April 6. 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $65 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $65 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 


London quotes 520s. to 525s. per long 
ton unit of WOs, c.if. U.K. ports. 


VANADIUM ORE-—Per lb. V205 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c., f.o.b. mine. 


ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
c.f. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrO», $47@$50. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic minerals 
vary widely and depend upon the physical 
and chemical characteristics of the commodi- 
ty. Hence the following quotations can serve 
only as a general guide to the prices obtained 
by producrs and dealers in different parts of 
the United States for their own product. In 
the last analysis the value of a particular non- 
metallic mineral can be ascertained only by 
direct negotiations between buyers and sellers. 

Tons of 2,000 Ib. unless otherwise noted. 


| ASBESTOS — Per short ton, f.ob. 
» mines Quebec, U.S. funds: 

Crude No. 1, $960@$1,500; Crude No. 
2, $595@$900; Spinning fibers, $275@ 
’ $475; Shingle stock, $123@$170; Paper 
stock, $85@$119; Waste, $63@$70; Shorts, 
Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
' ville, Vt.: 

Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $8150@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES — F.o.b. mines. 

Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $13.00@$13.50 per long ton; bene- 
ficiated, $16@$18 per net ton, in paper 
bags. 

Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $37.60, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94 percent 
BaSO,, less than 1 percent iron $10.40; 
93 percent BaSO,, $10.15 f.o.b. mines. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic 
ore chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 
58 percent AlsO3, 15 to 25 percent 
Fe203, $8.00@$8.50, f.o.b. Alabama and 
Arkansas mines. Other grades, 56 to 59 
percent AlsOs, 5 to 8 percent SiOz2, $8.00 
@$8.50, f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Pulver- 
ized and dried, 56 to 59 percent AlsOs, 
8 to 12 percent SiO2, $14@$16, f.o.b. 
Arkansas mines. Abrasive grade, crushed 
and calcined, 80 to 84 percent Al»Os, 





$17, f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Crude (not 
dried) 50 to 52 percent, $4.50@$5:50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines. 


FLUORSPAR—Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF2 content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Illinois and Kentucky: 


70% effective CaF, content 
Less than 60% 
Pellets, 60% 

Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots (Effective Oct. 1, 
1951): 

F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill, $60; Boulder, 
Colo., $60; Northgate, Colo., $60. 


Acid grade concentrates, per short ton, 
bulk, carload lots, $65, f.o.b. Los Lunas, 
N. Mex. 


Ceramic grade, min. 95% CaF», calcite 
and silica variable; Fe2O; 14%, $45 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.o.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-lb. bags $3.50 extra. 

Foreign fluorspar, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
paid, per short ton: Metallurgical grade, 
$38@$40; acid grade, nominal. 


GRAPHITE~—Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 

Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c.; 96% C, special and 
dry usage, 22c.; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 96% C, special for brushes, 
etc., 25c. 


Amorphus, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 10c. 


Madagascar, c.if. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $250 per ton; 
special mesh $300@$325; special grade 
99% C, $725. 


Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KYANITE — Per ton f.o.b. point of 
shipment, Va. and S. C., 35 mesh, carload 
lots, in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 
mesh, in bags, carload lots, $40. 


Imported kyanite, 57 to 59% grade, in 
bags, c.if. Atlantic ports $60@$65 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE — Per ton, f.o.b. Che- 
welah, Wash., dead burned grain, in 
bulk $36.30; in bags $41.80. 


MICA~—Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 

Size Per Pound 
1% x 2 inch 80 to 85c. 

x2 

x3 

x3 

x4 

x5 

x6 

x8 





Punch mica, 12@22c. per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 

Stained or electric sheet mica is being 
sold at approximately the same prices 
as clear sheet. 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70, 
Scrap, $32 to $35, depending on quality. 

Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per Ib.: 


Grade 7 (below 1 sq. inch) 50c.; 
Grade 6 (1 to 14) 75c.; Grade 5 (3 to 6) 
$1.10; Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.30; Grade 3 
(10 to 14) $1.70. 


MONAZITE — Per lb., f.0.b. Atlantic 
ports, 65% of total rare earth oxides, 
including thorium oxide and cerium 
oxide, 174c., nominal. 


OCHER~—Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$26.25 in 100-lb. paper bags. 


F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60 percent ferric oxide, in bags, $22.50@ 
$23.50. 


OLIVINE—Per ton f.o.b. North Caro- 
lina and Washington (Puget Sound), 
crude $8@$10; ground, 200 mesh, $20; 20 
mesh to dust, $16. Nominal. 


PHOSPHATE — Per long ton, f.0.b. 
mines: 


Florida, pebble; 77@76 percent, $7.00; 
75@74 percent, $6.00; 72@70 percent, 
$5.00; 70@68 percent, $4.35; 68@66 per- 
cent. $3.95. 


POTASH — Per unit, f.o.b. mines. 
Muriate, 42@50%2c., basis 60 percent 
K2O; manure salt, 21c., basis 22 percent 
K,0O. 


PYRITES—Spanish 48% sulphur, 
c.i.f. U.S. ports, not quoted. 


Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
long ton, nominal at $9@$11, f.o.b. point 
of shipment. 


PUMICE STONE — Per Ib. f.0.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3@5c.; lump, 6@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS — For 
fusing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. 
Prisms for piezo-electrical and optical 
use $4.50 to $50 per pound, according to 
size and grade. 


SILICA — Per ton, water ground and 
floated, in bags, f.o.b. Illinois: 325 mesh, 
$21@$40 for 92 to 994 percent grades. 
Dry ground, air-floated, 325 mesh, 92@ 
994 percent silica, $18@$30. Glass sand, 
f.o.b. producing plant, $1.50@$5 per ton. 


(continued on page 10) 
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U.S. Copper Supply Reduced Because of 
Confused Pricing, Louis S. Cates says 


In a statement to stockholders, Louis 
S. Cates, chairman of the Phelps Dodge 
Corp., said the extremely tight situation 
in copper stems from preparedness re- 
quirements superimposed upon a high 
level of civilian activity, Users of copper 
receive their supply on the basis of al- 
locations authorized by the Government. 

Phelps Dodge is doing what it can 
in the way of all-out production, Mr. 
Cates said, and he expects output from 
the company’s mines for 1951 will be 
about 250,000 tons. Production from 
United States mines will probably 
amount to somewhat under 1,000,000 
tons, perhaps in the neighborhood of 
970,000 tons. He reminded stockholders 
that strikes at certain mines during the 
summer adversely affected production, 
probably to the extent of 25,000 to 30,000 
tons, and added: 

“Copper production by primary plants 
from the treatment of purchased scrap 
will run somewhere near 55,000 tons for 
the year; that is only half the tonnage 
of the previous year. 

“Net imports of copper in all forms 
will probably run about 340,000 tons in 
1951, compared with 534,000 tons in the 
previous year. 

“On the basis of present figures, do- 
mestic consumption for the year will be 
about 1,400,000 tons. 


Price Situation Confused 


“The price situation is confused. The 
bulk of domestic copper production is 
governed by a ceiling price of 24%¢ per 
pound, that being the price those pro- 
ducers received during the OPS base 
period, Dec. 19, 1950 to Jan. 25, 1951. 
However, some domestic copper com- 
mands higher prices than 2442¢. Copper 
of foreign origin, imported for use in the 
United States, commands a price of 2742¢ 
per pound. 

“The presence of domestic prices 
higher than the price at which most of 
the copper production of the country 
can be sold is probably causing copper 
scrap to be withheld from the market. 
Under the working of the Government 
regulations, refineries pay for scrap at 
prices geared to a price not in excess of 
24%2¢ for the refined copper recoverable 
therefrom. 

“Scrap is not moving freely, presum- 
ably in the hope, if not expectation, that 
the 2444¢ price will sooner or later rise 
to higher levels. Moreover, the OPS 
pricing schedules for copper and copper- 
alloy scrap tend to favor the ingot mak- 
ers as against the refineries. The reluc- 
tance of scrap to seek a market, coupled 
with the diversion of some part of the 





scrap market from the refineries to the 
ingot makers, is a serious handicap to 
the refineries. 

“The refineries’ intake of scrap has 
been shrinking until it has become only 
a very small part of normal. The present 
rate of scrap intake represents electro- 
lytic copper production of about 25,000 
tons yearly, as against 135,000 and 117,000 
tons produced from this source respec- 
tively in 1949 and 1950. 

“It is probably the case that the reason 
for the decline in receipts of imported 
copper is also due to price. Most of the 
copper imported — perhaps 80% — comes 
from Americah-owned companies which 
have need for copper in the United 
States operations. The 27%¢ ceiling 
price which may be paid in the United 
States for copper of foreign origin offers 
no inducement to independent sellers 
abroad, for copper prices are on a higher 
level there than in the United States. 
Copper abroad has been sold for at least 
as high as 52¢ per pound. 

“It seems fairly evident that the pres- 
ent confused price situation is curtailing 
the supply of scrap, as well as the ton- 
nage of copper imported, and that this is 
an important contributing factor in the 
present shortage in copper supply. 

Progress at Lavender Pit 

“Work is diligently being carried on 
toward developing the Lavender open- 
pit mine at Bisbee, mentioned in the 
annual report to stockholders for 1950 
The orebody contains 41,000,000 tons of 


concentrating ore of an average grade of 


1.14% copper; 31,000,000 tons of material 
to be leached, of an average grade of 
0.42% ; and 70,000,000 tons of waste which 
will have to be moved. The concentrator 
will have a capacity of about 12,000 tons 
of ore per day. The estimated cost of 
bringing the mine to the producing stage 
and installing the necessary plant and 
equipment to treat the ore is about $25,- 
000,000. The company is paying all the 
cost of the project. The Government, 
however, has a commitment to purchase 
a certain portion of the production. 

“The Lavender open-pit project will 
take about four years to complete, hence 
10 production is to be expected from 
this source until 1954 or 1955.” 


Refined Silver Production 
Refiners in the United States produced 
6,089,000 oz. of silver in October, of 
which approximately 3,079,000 oz. was 
domestic and 3,010,000 oz. foreign. This 
compares with 4,755,000 oz. produced in 
September, of which 2,585,000 oz. was 





domestic and 2,170,000 oz. foreign, the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
reports. 

U.S. production of refined silver in 
the Jan.-Oct. period of 1950 and 1951, 
in oz., 999 fine: 


Jan.-Oct 
950 1951 


34.696 .000 33,614,000 
28,890,000 


(a) Separation between silver of Spock 
and domestic origin is only approximate. 
Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U.S. Mint 


U.S. Zine Imports 

Zinc imports in October and the ten 
months ended October, in tons, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census: 


Oct Jan.-Oct. 
Zine ore (content) 1951 1951 
Canada ; -. 9.174 
: 13,522 
94 


Mexico 

Chile 

Guatemala 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Colombia 

Peru 

Spain 

Vonestavia 

Union of S. Africa 

Australia 

Other countries 
Totals 

Slab zinc 

Canada 

Mexico 

Peru 

oem 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Other countries . 
Totals 
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Aluminum Wrought Products 

Producers’ net shipments of aluminum 
wrought products in October amounted 
to 145,874,000 lb., which compares with 
129,167,000 Ib. (revised) in September, 
the Bureau of the Census reports, Ship- 
ments in October a year ago totaled 
164,703,000 Ib 

Shipments in the ten months ended 
October totaled 1,484,517,000 Ib.. which 
compares with 1,406,796,000 Ib. in the 
same period in 1950. 


Tungsten in First Quarter 

Mines in the United States produced 
1,403 tons of tungsten concentrates in 
the first quarter of 1951, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. This compares with aver- 
age quarterly production of 1,061 tons 
in 1950. 

Imports for consumption totaled 436 
tons in the first quarter of 1951, which 
compares with an average of 4,138 tons 
a quarter in 1950. 

Consumption in the first quarter of 
the current year was 3,318 tons, against 
1,733 tons a quarter in 1950. 

Consumers’ and dealers’ stocks at the 
end of the first quarte: totaled 4,826 tons, 
against 5,204 tons at the beginning of 
the year. 
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(Continued from page |) 
a price that matcires the higher quota- 
tion allowed on the metal. In view of 
the customary practice to price ores on 
the basis of the prevailing price of metal, 
a specific ceiling on domestic ore was 
held to be unnecessary. Action on ore 
was taken by OPS under Amendment 
10 to General Overriding Regulation 9, 
effective Dec. 19 
Tin 

The Government's mission to Malaya 
and Indonesia has returned and has sub- 
mitted a report to the RFC, The contents 
of the report are a secret. Observers be- 
lieve that it points to a more lenient 
pricing policy. 

Sales of tin by RFC during the last 
week totaled 537 tons. 

London was unsettled on nervousness 
over forward sterling exchange develop- 
ments. Standard tin on the London Metal 
Exchange, first session, per long ton: 


Standard Tin 

Spot 3-Months 

£927'2 

£930 

£920 

£9122 

£930 

Quotations on 99% tin (tin content), 

New York, were nominally as follows: 
Dec. 13th, $1.02; 14th, $1.02; 15th, $1.02; 
17th, $1.02; 18th, $1.02; 19th, $1.02. 


DAILY 


Domestic Refinery 





ICES 


Electrolytic Copper————— 
Export Refinery 


Quicksilver 
The market for quicksilver was un- 
settled during the last week on indica- 
tions that some sellers were willing to 
shade prices to attract business. With 
imports larger than anticipated, and 
domestic mine output increasing, con- 
sumers believe that the supply outlook 
for the near term favors a buyer's 
market. Spot quicksilver was quotable 
at $212 to $215 per flask, or $3 lower 

than in the preceding week. 


Silver 

The New York market for foreign 
silver was quiet. The quotation was 
maintained at 88c. an ounce troy. Lon- 
don was unchanged at 77d. 

During October, the United States im- 
ported 4,099,000 oz. of silver contained in 
ore and base bullion, and 3,130,000 oz. as 
refined bullion, Exports of refined bul- 
lion totaled 365,000 oz. 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce of 


fine gold, less 4 of 1 percent. 

Actual pa mt by the United States Treas- 
ury for gold in imported and domestic ore or 
concentrate is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34 9125 per ounce. 


OF METALS 


Straits Tin, 





Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange rates on the Mexi- 
can peso and the Canadian dollar 
Demand 


. 11.58¢ 
977ec 


Mexico (silver peso) ... 
Canada (dollar) (a) 


(a) Selling basis. N.Y 


Official London Prices 
The following delivered quotations 
have been fixed by the British Minis- 
try of Metals for the United Kingdom: 
Per Long Ton 
COPPER: £ s. @ 
Electrolytic, high conductivity. . 
Fire refined, conductivity . . 
Fire, refined, §3 
Fire refined, min 7 percent... 
Fire refined, min. 99.2 percent. . 
LEAD: (a) 
Soft, foreign duty paid 
Soft, Empire 
English, refined 
ZINC: 
Forel (G.o 
Domestic (G 
Prime Western and debased 
Refined Ly | goewerte —_ 


99 pe 
Effective Oct. 1. 








Lead Average (Monterrey) 

The net price realized by the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Dec. 8, 1951, 
was 21.22c. (US) per pound, f.o.b. refin- 
ery, Monterrey. Mex. 


J Quotations) 





New York 


Zinc 
St. Louis East St. Louis 


24.200 
24.200 
No Market 
24.200 
24.200 
24.200 


27.425 
27.425 
27.425 
27.425 
27.425 

7.425 





103.000 
103.000 
103.000 
103.000 
103.000 
103.000 


18.800 
18.800 
18.800 
18.800 
18.800 
18.800 


19.500 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 
19.500 


19.000 19.500 





Average 24.200 27.425 


103.000 


19.000 18.800 19.500 


Average prices for calendar week ended Dec. 15 are: Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 24.200c export co f.o.b. refi 
’ : oO. , ; pper f.0.b. refiner 
27.425c.; Straits tin, 103.000c.; New York lead, 19.000c.; St. Louis lead, 18.800c.; St. Louis zinc, 19.500c.; and silver, $8.000e. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the major United States 
markets, based on sales reported by producers and their agencies. They 
represent payments received by producers for the product. They are 
reduced to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices 
are in cents per pound. 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt 
and future deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 


In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis; that 
is, delivered at consumers’ plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
nation, the figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Delivered prices in New England average 0.300c. per pound 
above refinery basis 


Our export quotation for copper reflects prices obtaining in the open 
market and is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0 b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 
0.075c. for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


Silver, Gold, and 


paws 

change 

Dec “Checks” 
13 $2.79 
14 2.79 
15 Not Quoted 


Gold 
London 

248s. 

248s. 


Silver 
New York London 
88.000 77d. 
88.000 77d. 








Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bers. 
Revised premiums on special shapes, effective in most instances on de- 
liveries beginning Jan. 1, 1951, are: Standard ingots 0.125¢. per pound; 
slabs, 0.375c. and up; cakes 0.425c. and up, depending on weight and 
dimensions; billets 1.35c. and up, d di on di 4 end quality. 
Discount on cathodes 0.125c. to 0.15c. per pound 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Premiums 
obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East St. Louls market on the 
following grades, in cents per pound: Selected 0.10c.; Brass Special, 
0.25c., intermediate, 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on contract, delivered in 
the East and Middie West, commands a premium of 1.35¢. per pound over 
the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western: on Special High Grade the 
premium or differential is 1.50c. per pound, effective Jan. 1, 1951 





4 on 
sales in the Chicago district is 10 points under New York; for New England 
add 7% points to the New York basis. Corroding grade commands « pre- 
mium over common lead of 10 points. 





Sterling Exchange 


Sterling 

Exchange 

Dec “Checks” 
17 2.79 
18 2.79 
19 2.79 


Silver 
New York 


88.000 
88.000 
88.000 


Goid 
London 


248s. 
248s. 
248s. 


77d. 
77d. 
77d. 


Average silver, 88.000c.; Sterling Exchange, 279.000c 


The daily New York silver quotation reported by Handy & Harman is 
for silver contained in ores and unrefined silver-bearing materials. 
in cents and fractions of a cent per troy ounce. It is determined by 
Handy & Harman on the basis of actual sales of bar silver .999 fine in 
amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for nearby delivery at New York, and 
is usually one-quarter cent below the price paid for such bar silver, this 
reduction being allowance for carrying, delivering, and marketing. In 
addition to foreign silver, the quotations also apply to domestic and 
Treasury silver if such silver enters the New York market 


The Treasury's purchase price of newly mined domestic silver was 
established at 90.5c. per troy ounce, 1000 fine, effective on July 1, 1946 
under an amendment to the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1939. 


London silver quotations are in pence per troy ounce, basis 999 fine 
London gold quotations are per troy ounce, basis 1000 fine. 


Sterling quotations represent the demand market in the forenoon. For 
premium on cables see Foreign Exchange 
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Non-Metallic Minerals 


(continued from page 6) 


SPODUMENE-—Per unit lithium oxide 
contained, $6@$8 on 6 percent grade, 
carload lots. 


STRONTIANITE — Per ton, lump in 
carload lots, minimum 84@86 percent 
SrCOs, $55, nominal. 


SULPHUR — Per long ton for domes- 
tic market, $22, f.o.b. Texas mines. 


TALC — Per ton carload lots, f.o.b. 
works, containers included unless other- 
wise specified: 

Georgia: 98 percent through 200 
mesh, gray, $10.50@$11; white, $12.50G 
$15, packed in paper bags 

New Jersey: Mineral pulp, ground, 
$10.50.0$12.50, bags extra. 


New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18.50@$20. 


Vermont: 100 percent through 200 
mesh, extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 
994 percent through 200 mesh, medium 
white, $11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper 
bags, $1.75 per ton extra. 


Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 
mesh, $12@$14; crude, $5.50. 


TRIPOLI—Per ton, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.o.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $30.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$32.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$35.00 


VERMICULITE—Per ton, f.o.b. mines, 
Montana, $12@$14, nominal. South Afri- 
can crude, $30@$32, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 


Metallic Compounds 


ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic tri- 
oxide), refined, white, minimum 99 per- 
cent — Per lb., 64c., in barrels carload 
lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade, 70 
to 71% Co, in 350 lb. containers, $1.76 
per lb. east of Mississippi; $1.78% per Ib. 
west of Mississippi. 


COPPER SULPHATE — Per lb., in 
carload lots, 8.95@9.95c., large or small 
crystals, f.o.b. N.Y 


Alloys 


BERYLLIUM-COPPER — Master al- 
loy, 4 percent beryllium, remainder cop- 
per, 5 Ib. ingot, $1.56 per pound of alloy; 
3 oz. ingot, $2.09. 


FERROCHROMIUM ~— Per lb. of Cr 
High carbon (4 to 9%C) 65 to 69% Cr, 





lump, carloads, delivered Eastern zone, 
21%c.; low carbon, 30}c. 


FERROTITANIUM-—Per lb. of Ti con- 
tained, 20 to 25% max. 0.10% carbon, 
$1.40. 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per lb. of W 
contained, $75@80 percent W, $5.00. Price 
ceiling set May 7. 


FERROVANADIUM Per lb. of V 
contained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 
Contract prices 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. car- 
load lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight 
allowed, maximum 14% carbon, 9.9c. 


SPIEGELEISEN — Per gross ton, 19 to 
21 percent grade, $75, Palmerton, Pa. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12 to 15 per- 
cent Zr, 39 to 43 percent Si, 7c. per lb., 
bulk, carload lots; 35 to 40 percent Zr, 
47 to 52 percent Si 20.25c. per lb. 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per lb. (base prices) 
Wire Rods 

: 38.57 a32.63 

Best quality brass .. 39.44 38.84 
39.44 38.84 
39.88 39.28 
40.84 40.24 
41.28 40.68 


Com’! bronze 
Gilding metal 
(a) Free cutting 
CADMIUM — Per lb. Special shapes 
to platers, $2.80. 


COPPER — Per |b. Sheets, over 20 in 
wide, 41.63c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
39.71c.; Wire, bare, carload lots, f.o.b. 
mills 28.67@30.42c. 


AD SHEETS — Per Ib., full rolled 
140 sq. ft. 24c., effective Oct. 24. 


MONEL METAL Per lb. (base 
prices) Standard cold-rolled sheet, 
60%c.; cold-rolled strip, 63%c. Rods. 
hot-rolled, 58%4c. 


NICKEL—Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled 77c.; rods, hot-rolled, 73c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per Ib., sheets, 
10 percent, 49.27c.; 18 percent, 51.91c.; 
vire and rods, 10 percent, 51.49c.; 15 
percent 54.79c.; 18 percent 57.91c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE-—Per lb., sheets 
5 percent tin, 60.20c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent 60.45c.; 10 percent 67.33c 


ZINC — Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 264c.; ribbon 25c.; 
plates 254@263., depending on size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY ~—Per lb., 





carload lots, delivered, 23.65c. to 24.15c., 
is No. 3 “Zamac” grade. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


IRON—Per gross ton, Valley furnaces: 
Bessemer, $53; basic, $52, and No. 2 
foundry, $52.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, billets and slabs, $56. Bars, 
per 100 lb., $3.70; plates and structural 
shapes, $3.65. 


COKE-—Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 


$14.50@$15; foundry, $17@$18. 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, de- 
livered Pittsburgh, No. 1 heavy $46.00; 
No. 2 heavy $44.00, Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $45.00; No. 2 heavy $43.00. 


Fabricator’s Copper Shipments 

Shipments of copper products by wire 
and brass mills to their customers, and 
stocks of refined copper in the hands of 
the fabricating division, in tons: 


Deliveries Fabricators 

Stocks 

January 268,702 

February 853 248.593 

March 3,96. 252,36 
April 9, Z 

May 

June 
July 96: 
August 248,984 
253,459 
257,862 


September 
October 


(a) Copper content of products shipped to 
customers 

In the ten months ended October, fab- 
ricators shipped a total of 1,171,098 tons 
of copper io their customers, which 
compares with 1,196,715 tons in the Jan.- 
Oct. period of 1950 


August Tin Consumption 


Consumption of primary tin in the 
United States in August totaled 4,845 
long tons, which compares with 4,339 
tons in July and a monthly average of 
5,933 tons in 1950. 

Tin stocks held by the RFC and in- 
dustry (pig tin, tin in ore and in proc- 
ess) dropped from 55,249 tons on Aug. 1 
to 52,178 tons on Aug. 31. Stocks on 
Jan. 1, 1951, totaled 72,887 tons. 

Industry stocks at the end of August 
totaled 22,582 tons, against 23,531 tons 
a month previous. 

RFC (Government) stocks as August 
ended tctaled 29,596 tons, which com- 
pares with 31,918 tons a month previous 
and 38,902 tons at the beginning of the 
year. 

Imports in August amounted to 2,430 
tons of tin contained in concentrates and 
1,172 tons as pig tin. The Texas City 
smelter produced 2,505 tons during 
August. 
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NPA to Check on Use of 


Industrial Diamonds 

A monthly reporting program de- 
signed to serve as a check on the supply- 
demand situation in crushing bort and 
diamond powder — the industrial dia- 
monds now in shortest supply — has been 
initiated by the Miscellaneous Metals 
and Minerals Division of the National 
Production Authority 

The survey covering all major holders 
and users of crushing bort and diamond 
powder, is being conducted through the 
medium of reporting forms which re- 
quire information on inventories, re- 
ceipts, sales, quantities reclaimed, and 
consumption of these important abrasive 
materials. : 

The questionnaires for October and 
November are already in the hands of 
the industry, NPA revealed. The form 
has been officially approved, and com- 
pliance is mandatory. 

Emphasizing that crushing bort and 
diamond powder are essential to the 
production of defense armament, NPA 
said that consumption of these abrasives 
during 1951 has been at a rate more 
than 25% higher than the already high 
level in 1950. 

The supply problem is further com- 
plicated by the serious depletion of deal- 
ers’ and users’ inventories of crushing 
bort and diamond powder, and by the 
fact that America’s rising requirements 
for industrial diamond abrasives must 
be met entirely by imports. 

e 
Bastnasite in New Mexico 

Lindsay Light & Chemical Co., West 
Chicago, Iil., and General Chemical Co. 
have joined William Heim in developing 
his bastnasite (rare earth minerals) de- 
posit in the Callinas district of New 
Mexico. Heim discovered the deposit 
while mining fluorspar in 1950. Like 
Molybdenum Corp.'s deposit at Baker, 
Calif., it contains 14 known rare earth 
minerals. Current production of several 
carloads of concentrate a month goes to 
Linday Light’s West Chicago plant 

° 
Antimony in September 

U.S. mine production of antimony in 
September totaled 224 tons, against 338 
tons in August and 262 tons in July, 
the Bureau of Mines reports. 

Smelter output of primary antimony 
in September was 1,246 tons, against 
$27 tons in August and 881 tons in July. 

Imports of antimony ore in Septem- 
ber totaled 1,031 tons (antimony con- 
tent), against 726 tons in August and 
1,493 tons in July. 

Consumption of primary antimony in 
September totaled 1,190 tons, against 
1,496 tons in August (revised) and 1,085 
tons in July. 





E. & M. J. Weighted Index of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Prices 


te for 1922-3-4. (Copper, 
in, Silver, Nickel, Aluminum) 


100 is c 
Lead, Zinc, 
110.06 
149.46 
168.38 
.151.97 
156.42 


1951 
1£2.48 
194.06 
190.19 
190.18 
189.47 
187.19 
186.46 
186.15 
186.15 
193.21 
193.17 


September 
October 
November . 





Tungsten Machining Method 

A new technique for drilling, grinding 
turning, milling, threading and tapping 
tungsten metal has been developed by 
Philips Laboratories, Inc., Irvington, N.Y. 
Using ordinary metal working machines, 
the new technique permits the machin- 
ing of tungsten metal to tolerances com- 
parable to those normally achieved with 
brass or steel, according to Dr. O. S 
Duffendack, president. 

Rod, wire and sheets are tungsten 
metal’s common forms. Up to the present 
it has not been possible to make com- 
plicated shapes of tungsten, owing to its 
extreme hardness and brittleness 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 
Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 

or equivalent freight points, for whole- 

sale quantities, in cents per Ib. 

No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 

Light copper 

No. 1 composition 

Composition turnings 

Cocks and faucets 


183@193 
174@173 
16@164 
183@188 
171@173 
163@163 
94@10 
1338@14 
139@143 
144@15 
16@164 
15@153 


Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 


New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed 
Aluminum pistons, clean. .. 
Aluminum crankcases 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 
Duralumin clips, new 
Aluminum turnings, clean. 
Zine die cast, mixed 

Zinc die cast, new 


5 

64@7 
83@93 
10@103 


New zinc clips 134@13} 





Soft or hard lead 
Battery plates 
Babbitt mixed 
Linotype or stereotype 
Electrotype 

Solder joints close cut 
Block tin pipe 

No. 1 pewter 
Autobearing babbitt 
Mone! clips, new 
Mone! sheet, clean 
Monel turnings 
Nickel clips, new 
Nickel anodes, cast 


153@16 
104@11 
16@164 
174+@18 
16@164 
20@22 
90@92 
65@68 


o 
Tri-State Concentrates 


Joplin, Mo., Dec, 15, 1951 


Blende Per Ton 
Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc) $135.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc $135.00 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead 246 50 
~ 
Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 194c.; 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 17ic.; 
Light copper, 164c.; refinery brass, 17ic 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 

85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27ic.; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 324c.; 88-10-2 (No, 215) 38i4c. 
Yellow, 23ic. and upward. 


We buy 


TANTALUM, COBALT 
NICKEL 

And Their Alloys 

New-Scrap-Residues 
Offers to 


SILTA— MILAN 


Corso Matteotti, 9 
Cable: SILTAM— MILAN 














INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
AND METALS CORPORATION 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BUYERS OF 
All Grades of Copper Bearing Material 
Light and Heavy Brass 
Light Copper 
Heavy Copper & Wire 
Auto Radiators 
Copper Ore 
Matte & Bullion 
For delivery at Laurel Hill, L. 1., New York 
El Paso, Texas and Douglas, Ariz. 
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Gold Silver 
Lead Zinc 
Bismuth Cadmium 
Arsenic Tellurium 





Antimonial Lead 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


57 WILLIAM STREET SALES OFFICE NEW YORK, N.Y. 











PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 
PHELPS DODGE REFINING Corp. 


ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 


L N ~ OF HIGH CONDUCTIVITY AND ed oe D 


COPPER CONTENT 


Pp D M- FIRE REFINED COPPER 


TRIANGLE BRAND COPPER SULPHATE 
BUYERS OF 


BULLION, ORES CONCENTRATES, MATTE, BLISTER 


230 Michigan Avenue Refineries: 40 Wall Street 


: Laure! Hill, N.Y. 
Chicago, lil. tien, Tesws New York 











